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ELEMENTARY   ENGLISH. 


PART   I.— GRADES   1-3. 


GENERAL   OUTLINES   AND   EXPLANATIONS. 

I.     Reading. 

In  the  two  general  senses  in  which  this  term  is 
used  the  first  is  related  as  means  to  the  end  sought 
in  the  second. 

1.  Mechanical  or  Technical. 

a.  Silent.— The  recognition  of  written  or 
printed  discourse.     (1-4). 

/;.  Oral. — The  vocal  expression  of  written  or 
printed  discourse.      (1-4). 

2.  Interpretative. 

a.  Regular  Course — with  pure  literature  for 
subject-matter.     (1-8). 

/;.  Supplementary  Course — as  an  ally  of 
other  subjects.     (2-8). 

c.  Home  Course — as  a  means  of  occupying 
children's  minds  with  books  of  suitable  quality  for 
the  purposes  of  improvement  in  literary  taste  and 
character-formation.     (4-8). 


n.     Words. 

1.     Spelling  of. 

a.  Phonic.     (1-2). 

b.  Phonetic.     (2-3). 

c.  Romanic;  i.  e.,  literal.     (2-8). 

d.  Rules  for.     (8). 

2.  Meaning  of. 

a.  All  words  used.     (1-8). 

b.  Classified   words — synonyms,   homonyms, 
and  antonyms.     (4-8). 

c.  Prefixes,  suffixes,  roots,  and  stems.    (5-8). 

3.  Derivation  of.     (5-8). 

HI.     Composition. 

The  art  of  oral  or  written  expression  of  thought 
by  means  of  language. 

1.  Sentences.     (1-8). 

2.  Paragraphs.     (3-8). 

3.  Whole  Compositions.     (4-8). 

IV.     Conventionalities. 

The  more  or  less  arbitrary  forms  and  signs  in 
general  use. 

1.  Capitals.     (1-4). 

2.  Punctuation.     (1-6). 

3.  Abbreviations  and  Contractions.     (2-5). 

4.  Arrangement  of  titles  of  books  or  chapters, 
headings,  indentation  of  paragraphs,  etc.,  etc.    (2-5). 

5.  Letter  Writing.     (2-5). 


V.     Grammar. 

The  reflective  study  of  language.  It  la}rs  stress 
upon  the  science  of  language,  whereas  composition 
lays  stress  upon  the  art.  It  is  the  stuchT  of  lan- 
guage as  such,  and  is  designed  to  arm  the  pupil 
with  an  instrument  of  criticism  and  interpretation 
in  cases  where  expression  may  be  questionable  or 
meaning  not  easily  obvious.  With  the  fields  of  criti- 
cism and  logic,  as  such,  to  which  grammar  bears 
such  an  intimate  relation,  elementary  education 
is  only  incidentally  concerned.  On  occasion  these 
aspects  met  with  in  the  higher  reaches  of  grammar 
are  to  be  recognized,  just  as  figures  of  speech  and 
other  phases  of  rhetoric  are  to  be  recognized  in 
elementary  English  work,  but  they  are  to  be  merely 
recognized. 

1.  The  Sentence.     (2-8). 

2.  The   Parts   of  Speech  and  their  Inflection. 

(4-8). 

3.  Analysis.     (4-8). 

4.  Syntax.     (7-8). 


The  figures  in  parentheses  after  the  various 
divisions  of  the  work  indicate  grades  in  which  work 
of  a  certain  kind  and  amount,  as  indicated  through- 
out the  course,  is  to  receive  attention.  In  general 
the  lines  of  work  are  intended  to  be  progressive, 
and  incidental  instruction  which  does  not  detract 
from  the  main  work  in  hand  at  the  moment  is 
always  in  order. 

While  the  work  in  elementary  English  divides 


itself  into  numerous  aspects  it  finds  its  unity,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  furnishing  control  over  the  Eng- 
lish language  as  an  instrument  for  the  expression 
of  one's  own  thought,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
furnishing  the  ability  to  interpret  another's 
thought  when  embodied  in  this  language.  Each 
of  these  complementary  purposes  necessarily  in- 
volves the  other;  and  whether  the  work  at  any 
given  time  is  primarily  for  the  sake  of  the  one  or 
the  other  depends  upon  the  point  of  view  at  the 
moment.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  any 
aspect  of  English  work  indicated  in  the  above  out- 
line ma3T  be  taken  either  for  the  sake  of  bettering 
one's  own  expression  or  for  the  sake  of  finding  an- 
other's meaning.  It  ma}*  be  for  both.  Indeed  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  these  two  purposes 
are  always  present,  conscious^  or  otherwise,  and 
herein  is  the  source  of  much  confusion  in  the  effort 
to  define  the  various  phases  of  the  general  subject. 
It  is  clear,  from  one  point  of  view,  that  no  as- 
pect of  the  subject  can  say  to  an3r  other,  "I  have 
no  need  of  thee".  Nevertheless  these  aspects  can 
be  more  or  less  separated  in  thought  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  in  so  far  as  a  reading 
lesson  becomes  burdened  with  grammatical  work  it 
ceases  to  be  a  reading  lesson;  in  so  far  as  it  is  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  the  author's  style 
it  is  a  study  in  composition  or  rhetoric,  and  so  on. 
There  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  making  use  of 
the  subject-matter  of  any  one  aspect  of  the  gen- 
eral subject  for  purposes  of  any  other  aspect  of  it. 
Indeed  the  plan  is  rather  to  be  encouraged,  but 
one   must   change    the   point   of   view  in  passing 


from  one  to  the  other.  Por  this  reason  the  several 
general  divisions  of  the  subject  should  have  a  sep- 
arate place  on  the  school  program  so  that  pupils 
can  be  directed  by  more  definite  purposes  and  work 
without  unnecessary  confusion.  No  true  correlation 
of  studies  requires  that  they  be  all  taught  together 
and  at  the  same  time.  Pupils  can  very  early  ap- 
preciate these  different  points  of  view  and  when, 
for  example,  given  subject-matter  is  dealt  with 
as  literature  it  should  not  be  dealt  with  then 
and  there  as  a  language  lesson.  In  the  study 
of  literature,  as  such,  the  question  to  be  kept  con- 
sciously in  mind  is,  ''What  is  the  meaning?"  That 
something  of  the  form  of  expression  will  linger  as 
a  kind  of  flavor,  even  when  there  has  been  no 
memorizing  of  the  selection,  is  not  to  be  doubted; 
but  to  call  immediate  attention  to  the  letter  is  to 
keep  the  spirit  from  doing  its  work. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  analytical  out- 
line with  accompanying  explanations  and  sugges- 
tions will,  taken  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  course  in  detail,  go  far  in  preventing  the 
chaotic  confusion  which  so  generally  prevails  in 
regard  to  elementary  English. 

SUGGESTIONS  AND  PRESUPPOSITIONS. 
Prom  the  point  of  view  of  furnishing  control 
over  the  English  language  as  a  means  of  expressing 
thought,  too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached 
to  imitation.  Hence,  the  pupil  should  be  kept 
under  the  pervasive  influence  of  good  models  of 
English.  In  sonorous  speech,  in  the  books  which 
are   read,   in   the  written  work,   and   in   "copies" 


which  teachers  set  before  pupils,  consists  the  most 
important  part  of  English  training.  In  sabring 
this  we  do  not  mean  conscious,  much  less  slavish, 
imitation.  On  the  contrary  we  mean  that  a  pupil's 
thought  shall  more  or  less  spontaneously  express 
itself  in  a  manner  similar  to  good  expressions  of 
similar  thoughts  of  others  about  similar  subjects 
and  situations.  Individuality  of  expression  is  to 
be  encouraged;  and  even  "a  little  folly  for  the 
sake  of  freedom"  should  be  permitted  on  occasions 
when  pupils  ma)7  be  "absorbed"  with  meaning 
rather  than  form.  At  the  proper  time,  however, 
any  defects  in  expression,  of  which  the  teacher 
has  taken  notice,  mentally  or  otherwise,  can  be 
considered. 

The  foregoing  very  obviously  presupposes  a 
rich  field  of  thought  about  which  pupils  may  wish 
to  express  themselves  worthily.  Otherwise,  there 
is  no  impulse  to  purposeful  expression.  Enrich- 
ment of  expression  springs  naturally  from  enrich- 
ment of  meaning,  and  to  attempt  improvement  in 
English  without  a  corresponding  improvement  in 
the  thought  aspect  of  a  curriculum  is  an  attempt 
to  make  bricks  without  straw.  It  is  only  from  a 
living  stream  of  thought  that  we  can  expect  that 
free,  individual,  and  extemporaneous  expression 
which  is  to  be  incessantl)7  invited  for  a  period  of 
years  and  through  which  alone  we  ma3T  ultimately 
hope  for  that  degree  of  skill  in  expression  which 
we  desire.  Imitation  of  set  forms  cannot  accom- 
plish this. 

This  leads  to  a  word  of  caution  about  the  matter 
of  criticism,  namely,  that  it  should  be  administered 


with  a  moderate  degree  of  tension  and  be  construc- 
tive rather  than  destructive.  To  just  what  extent 
there  should  be  marking-  of  papers  is  best  indicated 
throughout  the  course  in  detail.  That  there  is  too 
frequently  an  excess  of  such  work  and  not  enough 
of  other  work  as  a  basis  for  written  composition 
there  scarcely  can  be  any  doubt.  Meanwhile  we 
can  only  suggest  that  there  should  be  more  oral 
composition  and  direct  suggestion  to  individual 
pupils  as  such  a  basis. 

The  progressive  teacher  will  of  course  familiar- 
ize herself  with  some  of  the  many  excellent 
discussions  of  the  English  question  which  have 
appeared  in  recent  years.  On  the  part  of  those 
who  wish  to  teach  with  that  freedom  which  a 
knowledge  of  principles  gives  instead  of  being  the 
slave  of  prescription,  one  may  fairly  presuppose  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  such  as  the  following: 

Chubb:  The  Teaching  of  English,  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York;  Hinsdale:  Teaching 
the  Language  Arts,  D.  Appleton  Co.,  New  York, 
(Inter.  Ed.  Series);  Hall:  How  to  Teach  Reading, 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston;  McMurry:  Special 
Method  in  the  Reading  of  Complete  English  Classics 
in  the  Grades  of  the  Common  School,  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  New  York;  Carpenter,  Baker  and 
Scott:  The  Teaching  of  English,  Longmans,  Green 
&Co. 

The  teacher  is  also  referred  to  a  carefully  class- 
ified list  of  books  for  teachers  of  English,  pub- 
lished in  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  of  this  Bulletin. 


FIRST  YEAR. 
I.     Reading. 

1.     Mechanical  or  Technical. 

a.  Silent. —  Learning  to  recognize    written 
and  printed  discourse. 

b.  Oral. — Learning  the  vocal  values  of  char- 
acters used  in  script  and  print. 

The  processes  in  a  and  b  are,  for  the  most  part, 
simultaneous.  The  sentences  used  at  first  should 
involve  onh*  the  colloquial  vocabulary  of  pupils 
and  such  as  prepare  for  the  readers  to  be  taken  up 
later.  The  pupil  alread}T  hears  and  says  these 
sentences.  He  is  now  to  see  and  make  them  in  the 
conventional  forms,  thus  linking  himself  to  written 
and  printed  English  through  a  four-fold  associa- 
tion. 

After  learning  to  read  written  and  printed  sen- 
tences already  known  to  them,  by  process  of  analy- 
sis the  individual  words  are  learned,  as  such,  and 
afterwards  analyzed  into  their  phonic,  phonetic 
and  alphabetic  elements.  In  this  wa}*  the  values 
of  the  characters,  singly  and  in  combination,  are 
learned,  and  by  a  synthetic  process,  aided  by  the 
context  of  what  they  may  be  trying  to  read,  pupils 
graduall)'  acquire  mastery  over  the  written  and 
printed  page. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  methods  in  teaching 
reading,  in  this  sense,  let  the  teacher  consult 
Chap.  V,  Chubb's  The  Teaching  of  English  and 
Hall's  Hozv  To  Teach  Reading,  p.  15.  In  general, 
teachers  will  succeed  best  with  that  method  which 
they  can  wield  with  the  most  skill. 
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2.  Interpretative. — An  association  of  the  mean- 
ing- of  symbols  with  their  script  and  printed  forms. 

Language  as  sound,  as  form,  and  as  meaning 
are  distinct  and  must  be  brought  into  connection. 
Not  until  the  pupil  can  do  this  does  he  read  in  the 
commonl}f  accepted  sense  of  the  term.  This  year 
this  work  of  association  will  confine  itself  almost 
entirely  to  the  pupil's  oral  speech  transformed  into 
script  and  print;  i.  e.,  the  pupil  reads,  not  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  information,  as  yet,  but  for  the 
sake  of  mastering  the  key  to  the  world's  learning, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  embodied  in  the  English  language. 
As  he  ascends  the  grades  his  attention  is  more  and 
more  occupied  with  the  content  of  language. 
Hence,  the  study  of  language  culminates  in  the 
study  of  literature. 

As  yet  the  pupil's  ability  to  interpret  oral  dis- 
course is  far  in  excess  of  that  in  relation  to  script 
or  print.  As  exercises  in  this  work  of  oral  inter- 
pretation the  teacher  will  read  or  tell  choice 
stories.  There  should  be  much  reading  aloud  by 
the  teacher  and,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  she 
must  read  well. 

3.  Regular  Course. 

a.  Read  by  Pupils. — The  simplest  and  best 
from  several  different  sets  of  readers  of  recent  is- 
sue. Occasionally  the  teacher  should  supply  the 
type-written  text  and  have  pupils  illustrate  it  by 
paper-cutting  and  otherwise. 

b.  Read  to  Pupils. — The  best  from  such  as 
the  following:  The  Adventures  of  a  Brownie,  Har- 
per;   Wiltse's  Kindergarten   Stories  and  Morning 
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Talks,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Wiltse's  Talks  for  Kindergar- 
tens and  Primary  Schools,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Poulsson's 
In  the  Child's  World,  Bradley;  The  Boston  Collec- 
tion,  Haramett  Co. 

c.  Selections  for  Memorizing:. — Such  as  Stev- 
enson's Rain,  Wind,  and  others;  Mother  Goose 
Rhymes;  Poulsson's  The  Sunbeams;  Tennyson's 
What  Does  Little  Birdy  Say?;  Rossetti's  Boats  Sail 
on  the  Rivers,  etc. 

II.  Words. 

1.  Spelling  of. 

a.  Phonic. — A  slow  pronunciation  in  which 
the  script  and  written  words  introduced  are  re- 
solved into  their  sound-elements. 

b.  The  process  of  learning-  to  read,  which  an 
analysis  proves  to  be  very  complex,  should  not  be 
further  complicated  by  the  introduction,  this  year, 
of  phonetic  spelling-  (involving-  the  use  of  diacriti- 
cal marks)  or  of  literal  spelling-  beyond  what  is 
necessary  in  the  written  sentences  of  pupils  the 
latter  part  of  the  3rear. 

2.  Meaning  of. — No  formal  definitions.  Any 
words  beyond  the  comprehension  of  pupils  used  by 
the  teacher  must  be  clear  from  the  context  or  de- 
fined b}^  her. 

III.  Composition, 

1.      Oral. — Conversation  and  reproduction. 

The  subject-matter  of  free  and  easy  conversa- 
tions should  be  choice  stories,  nature  study  or 
suitable  personal  experiences.     The  end  soug-ht  is 
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fluency  and  confidence.  To  secure  this  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  pupils  to  the  point  will  require  the 
most  skillful  repression  of  the  incorrect  and  the 
irrelevant. 

Training-  in  arrangement  will  be  secured  by 
selecting  stories,  out  of  those  told  by  the  teacher, 
which  exhibit  the  quality  of  consecutiveness — in 
which  the  sequence  of  parts  is  so  close  that  one 
part  calls  for  the  next.  With  each  successive  re- 
production on  the  part  of  pupils  there  should  be 
more  and  more  of  detail  and  coloring. 

Success  in  this  fundamentally  important  work 
will  depend,  primarily,  upon  the  teacher's  mastery 
of  the  art  of  story-telling.  (See  Chap.  IV, 
Chubb's  The  Teaching  of  English,  and  Chap.  VII, 
Hinsdale's  Teaching  the  Language  Arts). 

2.      Written. — Short  sentences. 

In  the  closing  weeks  of  the  }rear,  after  the 
mechanical  difficulties  of  writing  are  well  enough 
in  hand,  let  pupils  put  into  bold  script  some  of 
their  own  sentences  uttered  in  the  conversations 
and  reproductions.  It  is  important  to  avoid  requir- 
ing such  rigid  standards  of  writing  at  this  period 
as  would  make  pupils  think  more  about  their  pen- 
manship than  their  composition.  The  place  for 
rigid  requirements  in  this  respect  is  in  the  writing 
exercises,  as  such,  begun  in  the  first  year  and  ad- 
ministered with  increasing  tension  in  subsequent 
grades.  Just  as  in  the  oral  work,  fluency  and  con- 
fidence can  be  secured  only  when  there  is  a  mini- 
mum of  anxiety  about  something  to  say,  so  in  the 
written  work  can  this  same  fluency  and  confidence 
be  secured  when  there  is  a  minimum  of  concern 
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about  penmanship.  An  observance  of  this  caution 
will  help  to  prevent  composition  work  from  becom- 
ing- the  drudgery  that  it  often  otherwise  is. 

Along  with  this  script  work,  indeed  preceding 
it  somewhat,  should  be  some  word-and-sentence- 
building  with  letter  cards,  using  easy  proverbs, 
rhymes  and  sayings  as  models  of  sentences. 

IV.    Conventionalities. 

1.  Capitals. — Their  use  as  one  of  the  marks  of 
the  sentence;  as  indicating  the  names  of  persons 
and  places;   "I",  as  a  substitute  for  one's  own  name. 

2.  Punctuation. — The  period;  as  another  mark 
of  the  sentence;  as  used  after  the  initial  of  names. 
The  interrogation  point  as  indicating  a  question. 

The  work  here  should  be  limited  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  composition  work,  and  by  the  time  this 
is  begun  these  simple  conventions  should  have  been 
learned  empirical^,  in  the  reader  and  otherwise. 

SECOND   YEAR. 
I.     Reading. 

A  review  and  extension  of  the  work  of  the  first 
year. 

1.  Mechanical  or  Technical. — The  introduction 
of  diacritical  marks  and  the  silent  and  oral  recog- 
nition of  words  from  their  analysis  into  phonetic 
elements.  Drills  upon  the  values  of  letters,  singly 
and  in  combinations,  marked  diacritically. 

2.  Interpretative. — Thought-getting  from  the 
written  and  printed  page  involving,  for  the  most 
part,  the  words  dealt  with  in  the  mechanical 
aspect  of  the  work. 
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For  a  discussion  of  principles  of  selection  and 
the  method  of  using-  reading-  materials  from  the 
literary  point  of  view,  which  is  that  contemplated 
here,  see  Chapters  VI  and  VII,  Chubb's  The  Teach- 
ing of  English.  In  this  and  subsequent  grades, 
types  of  suitable  materials  will  be  mentioned,  but 
the  lists  are  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive  or  even 
set  forth  as  the  best  selections  that  can  be  made. 
Teachers  of  the  several  grades  should  attack  the 
embarrasing  output  of  the  press  and  make  a  care- 
ful evaluation  of  books  offered  for  their  grades  in 
accordance  with  principles  reached  in  the  discus- 
sion to  which  we  have  just  referred. 

a.  Regular  Course. 

Read  by  pupils. — The  best  from  several  readers, 
including  such  as: 

Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners,  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.;  Heart  of  Oak,  Vol.  I,  Heath;  The 
Hiawatha  Primer,  H.  M.  &  Co.;  The  Book  of 
Nature  Myths,  H.  M.  &  Co. 

Read  to  pupils. — From  such  as: 

Eliot's  Poetry  for  Children,  H.  M.  &  Co.;  Wig- 
gin's  The  Story  Hour,  H.  M.  &  Co.;  Stevenson's 
Child's  Garden  of  Verses;  Field's  Love  Songs  of 
Childhood. 

Selections  for  memorizing. — Such  as: 

Stevenson's  The  Swing,  Bed  in  Summer,  The 
Moon,  My  Shadow,  and  The  Land  of  Story  Books; 
Field's  The  Rock-a-by  Lady,  and  others,  L^ittle 
Drops  of  Water;  Cooper's  The  Wind  and  the 
Leaves,  etc. 

b.  Supplementary  Course. — Such  as:   Bass's 
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Animal  and  Plant  Life,  Heath;  Nature  Stories  for 
Toting  Readers,  Heath;  Scudder's  Fables  and  Folk 
Lore,  H.  M.  &  Co. 

II.     Words. 

1.  Spelling  of. 

a.  Phonic. — The  sounding  of  words  when 
introduced;  drills  upon  words  which  give  difficult)^ 

b.  Phonetic. — The  marking  of  words  dia- 
critically  as  drills  in  the  proper  use  of  such  marks. 

c.  Romanic. — The  literal  spelling  of  words 
used  in  the  regular  readers  and  in  the  written 
work.  One  weekly  exercise  in  oral  spelling.  Syl- 
labication of  all  words. 

2.  Meaning  of. — By  substitution;  by  state- 
ment of  pupils  in  easy  cases;  by  the  teacher.  On 
occasion  a  new  word  will  be  sufficient^  clear  from 
its  context  and  need  not  receive  further  attention. 

HI.     Composition, 

1.  Oral. — An  extension  of  the  work  begun  in 
the  first  grade  and  according  to  the  spirit  there  in- 
dicated.    Memorizing  of  gems. 

The  stress  should  continue  to  be  upon  the  oral 
rather  than  the  written  work.  Without  nagging 
we  should  now  be  more  particular  about  the  form 
in  which  pupils  answer  questions;  about  their 
reproductions;  and  about  the  coherenc3T  of  state- 
ments in  conversations  and  discussions.  Mean- 
while the  teacher  should  not  forget  that  she  is  still 
the  text-book  in  this  subject  and  that  it  is  her 
winning  ways  of  speech  that  must  do  most  to  cul- 
tivate right  habits  of  language  expression,  to  give 
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"linguistic  conscience",  and  "to  send  echoing 
through  the  life  of  the  child,  speech  tones  and 
forms,  strong  and  fine,  and  colored  with  noble  feel- 
ing, which  shall  awaken  memories  of  early  days". 
(Chubb). 

2.  Written. — Several  sentences,  more  or  less 
closely  connected,  from  conversations  and  repro- 
ductions. The  combination  of  two  or  more  short 
sentences  into  one. 

a.  There  should  be  much  class-composition 
work;  i.  e.,  sentences  dictated  by  the  class  to  the 
teacher  and  written  by  her  upon  the  board.  She 
will  of  course  ignore  what  is  not  pertinent,  and  in 
this  way  check  rambling  and  irrelevancy.  More- 
over, in  such  exercises  pupils  stimulate  and  suggest 
to  each  other,  and  this  cooperative  work  creates  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom. 

b.  Individual  work  of  pupils  for  whom  the 
class-compositions  serve  as  models.  (See  caution 
on  written  exercises  under  first  year). 

In  both  the  oral  and  the  written  work  there 
should  be  growing  fluency,  spontaneity  and  confi- 
dence. Instead  of  isolated  sentences  in  the  con- 
versations, reproductions  and  discussions  there 
should  be  a  group  of  sentences  growing,  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  year  and  the  tollowing,  into  the 
paragraph.  Some  idea  of  arrangement  will  have 
been  gained  empirically  from  the  reading  lessons, 
which  are  in  paragraph  form,  as  well  as  from 
stanzas  of  verse  which  are  built  up  on  this  basis. 

The  language  of  the  teacher  in  story-telling, 
while  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  speech 
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of  pupils,  should  be  within  their  comprehension, 
and  they  should  be  encouraged,  on  occasion,  to  use 
the  literary  rather  than  the  colloquial  forms  of 
expression. 

IV.  Conventionalities. 

Such  as  the  needs  of  the  written  work  and  the 
explanation  of  printed  forms  met  with  may  require. 

1.  Capitals. — Their  further  use:  as  signs  of 
names  of  persons  and  places;  days  of  the  week; 
months;  streets;  in  poetry. 

2.  Punctuation.  —  The  period  —  in  abbrevia- 
tions; the  apostrophe — in  contractions  and  as  a 
sign  of  possession;  the  hyphen — as  the  sign  of  a 
divided  word  at  the  end  of  a  line. 

3.  Abbreviations  and  Contractions. — Explained 
as  met  with  and  used  under  direction. 

4.  Margins;  paragraphs;  the  form  of  prose 
and  poetry  distinguished. 

5.  Letter-  Writing. — The  latter  part  of  the 
year  the  simplest  form  of  the  letter.  Envelopes 
addressed  to  parents. 

V.  Grammar. 

1.  Pilling  in  of  elliptical  sentences  by  supply- 
ing correct  forms  which  pupils  are  prone  to  use 
incorrectly,  such  as:  the  inflected  forms  of  personal 
pronouns;   "a"  and  "an";  etc. 

2.  Filling  in  of  elliptical  sentences  for  train- 
ing in  agreement  between  subject  and  verb  with- 
out, however,  an}T  use  of  these  technical  terms. 
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THIRD   YEAR. 
I.     Reading. 

1.  Mechanical  or  Technical. 

This  aspect  of  the  work  culminates  this  year, 
so  far  as  much  direct  help  from  the  teacher 
is  concerned.  It  should  follow  the  lines  laid  down 
in  the  work  of  the  second  grade  and  complete  the 
introduction  of  diacritical  marks.  Drills  upon  the 
more  difficult  words.  On  the  oral  side  there  should 
be  a  continuation  of  much  good  reading  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  by  way  of  setting  and  enforcing 
standards. 

2.  Interpretative.  (See  remarks  under  second 
year). 

a.  Regular  Course. — The  best  from  readers, 
including  such  as: 

Heart  of  Oak,  Vol.  II,  Heath;  DeFoe's  Robin- 
son Crusoe;  Stickney's  ^Esop's  Fables,  Ginn  &  Co.; 
Andersen 's  Fairy  7 ales. 

By  the  teacher: 

Miller's  My  Saturday  with  a  Bird  Class;  Yonge's 
Little  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe;  Carroll's  Alice  in 
Wonderland;  Craik's  The  Little  Lame  Prince;  Open 
Sesame,  Part  I,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Selections  for  memorizing. — Such  as: 

Tennyson's  Sweet  and  Low,  The  Ozvl;  Field's 
The  Captain's  Daughter;  Longfellow's  Hiaivathd's 
Sailing;  Larcom's  The  Brown  Thrush,  etc. 

b.  Supplementary  Course. — Such  as: 
Long's  Home  Geography;  Baldwin's  Old  Stories 

of  the  East;  Andrew's  Seven  Little  Sisters,  Stories 
Mother  Nature  Told. 
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II.     Words. 

1.  Spelling  of. 

a.  Phonic. — Drills  upon  the  more  difficult 
words. 

b.  Phonetic. — Exercises  in  the  correct  use  of 
all  diacritical  marks. 

c.  Romanic. — Literal  spelling  of  all  used  in 
the  regular  reading1.  A  weekl}-  exercise  in  oral 
spelling-.     S)ilabication. 

2.  Meaning  of. — By  substitution;  by  state- 
ments of  pupils  in  their  own  language;  by  the 
teacher. 

If  pupils  have  not  already  done  so,  incidentally, 
they  should  be  required  to  learn  the  sequence  of 
letters  in  the  alphabet.  Otherwise  they  will  be  at 
a  loss  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  and  other  books 
of  reference  to  be  begun  in  the  following  year. 

HI.     Composition. 

1.  Oral. — A  further  extension  of  work  already 
begun  with  stress  on  the  writing  of  paragraphs. 

An  important  difference  in  the  nature  of  many 
sentences  is  to  be  looked  for  this  year.  They  will 
be  longer  and  frequently  complex  or  compound. 
Of  course  there  is  to  be  no  stud}T  of  such  sentences 
as  such.  In  the  story-telling  and  reading  of  the 
teacher  there  will  be  a  further  departure  from  the 
colloquial  and  in  the  conversations,  reproductions 
and  discussions  there  should  be  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  language  of  pupils.  At  all  events  the 
breaking  away  from  the  colloquial  is  to  be  encour- 
aged. The  increased  knowledge  of  pupils  of  this 
grade  will  make   it  easier  for  them  to  say  more — 
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to  express  themselves  with  more  particularity, 
coloring-,  qualification  and  from  different  points  of 
view.  In  this  way  the  idea  of  the  paragraph  will 
unfold  and  henceforth  arrangement  can  be  insisted 
upon  and  elaborated  somewhat.  Direction  to  this 
oral  work  should  at  times  be  given  by  means  of  an 
outline  written  upon  the  board. 

2.  Written. — The  writing  of  sentences  contin- 
ued; the  combination  of  sentences;  the  writing  of 
paragraphs. 

Continue  the  class-composition  work  begun  in 
the  second  grade  (g.  z\).  In  developing  the  idea 
of  the  paragraph,  pupils  will  be  told  that  we  can- 
not tell  about  any  thing  all  at  once,  that  we  must 
proceed  in  an  orderly  way,  etc.  This  idea  the}r 
will  have,  to  some  extent,  but  it  might  be  greatly 
re-enforced  b)r  attempting  to  tell  about  something 
with  a  haphazard  arra)r  of  sentences.  Then,  by 
aid  of  an  outline,  proceed  to  write  the  sentences  of 
pupils  upon  the  board,  ignoring  what  is  irrelevant, 
and  by  stimulating  suggestion,  when  necessary, 
build  up  the  paragraph.  Vary  the  work,  at  times, 
by  putting  down  the  sentences  as  they  are  given. 
Then  turn  upon  what  has  been  done  for  criticism, 
asking  pupils  if  they  think  the  sentences  occur  in 
the  best  order,  etc. 

Narration  will  be  found  easier  for  pupils  of  this 
grade,  any  grade  for  that  matter,  than  description. 
The  sequence  in  this  form  of  discourse  follows  a 
time  order  and  is  easily  followed.  Hence,  when 
nature  study  is  drawn  upon  for  composition  mater- 
ials it  should  be  for  giving  facts  in  the  life-history 
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of  what  has  been  previously  studied  from  this 
point  of  view.  Some  description,  however,  should 
be  required,  both  by  attributes  and  by  parts,  but 
it  is  better,  in  general,  to  treat  description  merely 
as  an  incident  in  narration,  relying  upon  the  latter 
to  determine  the  proper  order  of  facts  to  be  ex- 
pressed. Simple  but  beautiful  models  of  these 
forms  of  composition  should  be  found  in  the  readers 
and  studied  as  standards.  They  should  not,  if 
narration,  contain  too  many  incidents  or,  if  descrip- 
tion, have  too  many  details. 

IV.  Conventionalities. 

Restricted  to  the  necessities  of  the  written 
work  and  explanation  of  forms  and  signs  met  with. 
Review  work  of  last  year. 

1.  Capitals. — Review;  their  use  in  direct  quota- 
tions; titles  of  books,  railroads,  headings,  etc. 

2.  Punctuation. — The  comma;  as  a  new  need 
in  the  longer  sentences  of  the  written  work,  chiefly 
in  separating  series  and  after  names  of  address; 
quotation  marks;  use  of  the  hyphen  in  compound 
words. 

3.  Abbreviations  and  Contractions. — The  new 
forms  met  with  explained  and  used  in  sentences. 

4.  Margins,  indentation,  -paragraph  and  verse. 
— Observe  these  in  books. 

5.  Letter-  Writing. — Several  letters  written  and 
envelopes  addressed  during  the  year. 

V.  Grammar. 

Filling  in  of  elliptical  sentences;  with  proper 
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singular  and  plural  forms;  as  further  exercises  in 
agreement  of  subject  and  verb;  in  the  proper  use 
personal  pronouns;  in  the  use  of  possessives,  sing- 
ular and  plural;  with  correct  forms  of  all  other 
words  commonly  misused;  with  little-used  but 
necessary  forms  of  expression  in  the  work  of  this 
grade. 
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